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THAT CHRISTMAS IN 
PEACE HAVEN 


Our country has long been called the 
land of cods, fogs, and dogs. We are 
glad of the first, we are sorry about the 
second, and we are divided about the 
third. The first give us our food and 
clothing; the second much of our re- 
sourcefulness and nerve; the third our 
winter fun and firewood, but also, alas, 
a great amount of trouble. They kill any 
domestic animals we may try to keep; 
they destroy any gardens we laboriously 
tend — if once they succeed in getting 
in over the palisades: thus they are a 
real source of menace to our needed 
vegetable-supply; and they disturb our 
sleep and the peace of mind that plays so 
much larger a part in human life than 
most of us recognize. But Providence, 
which always gives compensation for 
loss, has blessed us with the most peace- 
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ful country in the world. There are no 
crowded cities; no smoky, bustling fac- 
tories; no noisy, screaming railways; no 
dusty roads and dashing traffic; no daily 
mail; no imperious telephones. We have 
no drink traffic. There is no excessive 
heat in summer, and the country pro- 
vides us with the skins for such clothing 
as enables us to take full advantage of 
the bracing winter cold. Here the snow 
is always white. The hillsides provide us 
with a firing which leaves no grime be- 
hind it. The very ashes from our spruce 
logs, boiled with the fat of the seals 
which are so plentiful in the North At- 
lantic, afford the soap-supply of most 
families. The blaze of our log fires, con- 
trasting with the crisp cold outside, 
would make a miser generous. The sun- 
shine, reflected from the snow in winter 
and from the sea in summer, is our most 
efficient medical officer, and gives our 
faces a color that suggests perennial 
youth. 

The most restful time of all is naturally 
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the winter. Then we are shut off from 
the anxieties of disturbing tidings which 
often have righted themselves before we 
hear of them at all. As shops are inac- 
cessible, we are relieved of the constant 
suggestion that we need something, and 
we escape much of the tyranny of things. 
Nor are we tempted to keep late hours 
in crowded auditoriums, and so sap our 
vitality by chronic asphyxiation. Our 
food is plain, but when well cooked is 
amply sufficient to maintain the highest 
bodily efficiency, while there is no temp- 
tation to surfeit one’s system with semi- 
poisonous food-products which we have 
learned to crave. 

The chief menace to our cerebral 
equilibrium arises from mechanical and 
physical causes, and not from imaginary 
mental worries that induce the popular 
malady of “nervous prosperity.” We 
err rather on the side of being too well 
satisfied with what we have than on that 
of being overanxious about to-morrow. 

If a peaceful mind is the asset in life I 
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take it to be, then we can also be thankful 
that we are still so far behind the times 
that we have not yet embarked on the 
controversy between religion and science, 
or begun to dabble in cheap metaphysics 
and shallow “higher criticism.’ We are 
not entirely unanimous as to which 
method of approaching the Almighty is 
infallible for all the world, but we are 
pretty well decided on the one which 
helps our own life most. The sermons in 
seas and ice-floes, in storms and stones, 
conduce to as restful a condition of soul 
as do the edicts of ecumenical councils. 
Our simple explanation of the phenom- 
ena of nature gives us a peace which, so 
far as I can learn, is still past understand- 
ing in the academies of learning. I wish 
the worshiper of the No God the very best 
he can get out of his “inexorable laws,” 
but we folk in the Arctic value our faith 
in a reasonable universe, and a God who 
cares for us, quite as much as we do 
Santa Claus and his good cheer. 

As we venture off on running ice-floes 
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in pursuit of seals, as we fare far from the 
home port in small boats, wresting our 
livelihood from a reluctant environment, 
we recognize that it is only in absolute 
faith we go forth each time. How many 
a gallant lad has departed on just the 
same quest and never returned at all! 

At this very moment my eyes rest on 
my trusty snowshoes hanging from a 
stag’s horns by the fireside, and visions 
of the rest-giving miles —TI say it ad- 
visedly — of tramping over winter snows 
rise before me, and they suggest such a 
contrast to my present prosaic occupa- 
tion that I just have to get up and walk 
round the table. 

The generous and oft-expressed sym- 
pathy of many friends that I, a physician 
from the outside world, should “‘sacrifice 
life” so far from all that is desirable, has 
always been evidence to me of the falli- 
bility of pure reason. It by no means 
follows that what I like best is best, or 
that that from which I shrink at first 
is not really most desirable. But such 
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mundane things as whiskey, a fine cigar, 
a plum pudding, afford potent pleas for 
the justice of this really common-sense 
judgment on my part. A twinge of 
conscience always pricks me for fear I 
have unconsciously misled these well- 
meaning, kindly folk. In these days of 
universal kodaks the only safe path, any- 
how, is to go about with the perpetual 
smile that won’t come off. But I must 
admit alsothat with the prick comessome 
littleregret that more of our friends do not 
take a term in this subarctic university. 
Yes, indeed, there are things to learn 
here. For though its secrets are some- 
times hidden from the wise and prudent, 
we have graduated some even from that 
class — and our only failures have been 
the overwise freshmen. : 

Once you will admit to me that the 
prizes of Christmas may be other than 
the dollar or the toys we give, or the 
proportion of currants in the pudding we 
eat, why, then, [ll venture to spin you a 
yarn of a Christmas “down North.” It 
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may be worth the telling, because it may 
tempt some of you good folk to come and 
share our supposititious misery. 

The trouble with this particular 
Christmas was that it came after such a 
“total blank” in our fisheries that, far 
from expecting Santa Claus, it was 
absolutely certain that some of our folk 
would be looking for “‘a bit o’ loaf.” 

- The salmon-fishermen in the bay had 
not more than a hundred tierce between 
them, and British Columbian salmon 
had cut the price as well. Our beautiful 
trout was temporarily a drug on the 
market, and had hardly paid the cost of 
salt and cooperage. Not a deer had come 
to the landwash to help out the larder, 
and, owing to the necessity of devoting 
every moment to the fishery, the usual 
time for an early fall hunt had been 
allowed to slip by. The only plentiful 
creatures in the country seemed to be the 
mice and the lemmings. But that fact 
augured ill for our last resource, the fur- 
trapping, for foxes won’t come out to the 
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landwash if they can get food in the 
country, and marten and mink won’t 
take bait when there is no need for them 
to run risks. | 

Yet when I ran into Peace Haven in 
the late fall to leave a box of supplies for 
the doctor on his winter journeys, you 
would never have thought there was 
anything but the jolliest of Christmases 
ahead for the good people round the little. 
harbor. 

The patriarch of the place, Uncle Joe, 
expressed the general good sense by say- 
ing, “Well, youse see, Doctor, troubles 
hurts just that much less if you don’t go 
to meet them till they comes after you.” 

It so happened that Jake Kelsom’s 
little boy was sick and that had stirred 
Jake’s mind, because it was acutely 
visible. He had come some two miles 
across the hills from a neighboring har- — 
bor for help. “‘I see’d t’ smoke, Doctor, 
as you rounded Fishing Point Head,” 
he said, “and t’ ole missis thought maybe 
you'd come over and see our Jakie.”’ 
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It was late before we reached his 
house, and only just not too late for 
Jakie. 

“It will mean staying here for the 
night, and perhaps taking Jakie away 
with us to-morrow,” I said to the 
anxious man. “‘Can you give me a 
shakedown for the night?” 

***Deed us can, Doctor. T’ ole missis’ll 
fix up t’ room for you.” 

There was only dry bread for supper, 
and tea with a drop of molasses, and I 
had omitted to put anything but medical 
supplies into my “nonny bag.” 

“It’s only poor fare us can offer you,” 
Jake apologized. “But it’s hard times 
t’ year.” 

**As long as you have enough flour 
not to starve, and can get some fat, you'll 
be all right, Jake, till the ducks come 
south. Perhaps you can kill a deer, too.” 

**'That’s just the trouble,”’ replied my 
host. *‘ We’re on our last barrel now, and 
God knows where the next is to come 
from. Mr. Roper have shut up t’ store 
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at Brandy Harbor for t’ winter. He says 
he can’t afford to give credit, and he ‘lows 
us won’t be getting anything to buy un 
with.” 

Noticing just then that his mouth- 
piece was an empty pipe, I handed him 
my tobacco-pouch. The smile which 
spread over his face repaid me for the 
fill, and for the half-pound more which 
I later sent over from the ship’s stock. 
A couple of curly-headed youngsters of 
four and five were on the floor playing 
with two old cotton spools in absolute 
contentment. The shortage of soap even 
had not in the least affected their equa- 
nimity, much less theeccentricity of their 
garments. 

As we sat in silence, puffing at our 
pipes, my thoughts went awing, and from 
the heights I seemed to get a view of all 
men aschildren, forgetting the higher joys 
of manhood in playing with toys, and it 
mademe want to help my fellowin distress. 

I was suddenly brought back from the 
clouds by a knock at the door. On open- 
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ing it, there stood a man with a large tin 
baking-pan in his hand. He seemed some- 
what confused at seeing a stranger in the 
house, and after toying with the pan for 
a minute was evidently about to beat a 
retreat. 

“Come in, Tom,” sang out my host. 
“Tis only t’ doctor. Come right in.” 

Tom closed the door and came for- 
ward somewhat sheepishly to shake 
hands. Meanwhile, without a word 
- having passed between them, Jake rose 
and, seizing the baking-pan, removed it 
to the proximity of his last barrel of 
flour, from which he promptly proceeded 
to fill it ““chockablock.”’ As he returned 
and gave it to its owner, I noticed the 
same kind of look light up Tom’s face 
as I had previously seen on my host’s. 

As soon as he had gone, Jake tried to 
excuse his soft-heartedness by saying 
first that it was only a loan. But he 
spoiled that statement by adding, “One 
baking more or less won’t make much 
difference, will it?” 


> 
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‘Perhaps it will make more than you 
think,” I replied; ‘‘‘there is that which 
withholdeth and yet maketh poor.’”’ 

We turned in soon after, and I found 
no difficulty in diagnosing that my needy 
friend slept far more soundly than I. 

A heavy nor’easter with fog outside 
kept us in Peace Haven another day. I 
was soon satisfied that, however good my 
intention, it was far beyond my capac- 
ity adequately to relieve the situation. 
What we could do was cheerfully done, 
but when we came to get up our anchor 
for sailing, I felt badly over even the 
few guns the good-hearted folk fired to 
give us a “send-off,” for I knew how 
scarce a load of powder was, and that 
each discharge might mean a duck less 
for the cooking-pot. 

There have been similar cases in my 
experience when somehow the windows 
of heaven seemed to open to supply the 
people’s needs. But this was not one of 
those occasions. On the contrary, all the © 
the friends alike, including even Uncle 
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Joe, only just “‘scrabbled along.”’ By the 
first of December, the little community 
was almost at its wit’s end to know what 
to do for food. They had all moved up 
the bay now to their winter cottages to 
get the protection of the trees from the 
winds which make life on the islands and 
even on the outer land almost unbear- 
able. Some of the families had been 
lucky enough to strike a head of caribou 
and had secured a supply of venison. 
But among these fortunate ones were 
neither of my straitened friends. These 
two men were furring together — that is, 
they shared the same fur path and halved 
all they caught, an arrangement due to 
the small number of traps either of them 
could afford to purchase. 

It had come Tom Marvin’s turn to 
visit the “path.” The snow was now 
lying deep on the ground, and the nose 
and ears of even a well-fed man needed 
careful tending in that atmosphere. 
Tom was on half rations, and “‘dry flour 
ain’t much to start a day’s work on.” 
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But, clad in the best he could find to 
keep out the weather, he started on his 
long tramp. Mile after mile went by; 
trap after trap was examined. But always 
the same tale repeated itself. The trap 
was frozen over, or drifted over, but 
never a sign of a living animal nigh any of 
them. On and on he plodded till he had 
reached the very farthest trap tailed. 
Lo and behold, it was gone, and not a 
sign to be seen of it. There was a layer of 
young snow on the ground hiding even 
the most recent tracks, and the light wind 
that was blowing had drifted them all 
over. Poor Tom was weak from want of 
good food and worn out from the journey 
as well. This last disappointment seemed 
to take the last bit of grit out of him. 
This particular trap had been tailed, as 
he knew, on the top of an old stump 
which they had fixed in a very narrow 
part of the pathway. The stump had 
been selected to prevent the trap from 
being snowed deep under. If only he 
could find that stump, he might be able 
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to get some clue as to the whereabouts of 
his trap. Pulling himself together, he 
staggered on in search of it. ““You see, 
Doctor,” he said afterwards, “I wa’n’t 
quite myself, perhaps, just then, or I 
wouldn’t have missed the spot.” | 

As it was, he came back twice on his 
tracks before, just under the surface of 
the snow, his foot struck the stump. 
Lying down and blowing away the dry, 
powdery snow, he was able to make out . 
three things: first, the trap had gone, 
chain and all, the staple having been 
drawn out of the old stump; secondly, it 
was a fox that had taken it away; and 
thirdly, it had gone within the last 
twenty-four hours. But where had it 
gone, and could he find it? On every side 
could be seen snow, snow, nothing but 
snow, — except that here and there a 
few green tops of some scant spruce trees 
which we call “tuckamore”’ peeped out. 
The excitement of the hope bred of the 
knowledge of his find had almost made 
a new man of him. He tried every art he ~ 
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knew to guide him as to the way to go. 
But after starting in all four directions 
and circling round and round with the 
post as a center, weary and disheartened, 
he felt he must give it up. 

Already night was coming on. What 
would be the use of even a silver to him 
if he perished in getting it. He was cold 
and he was hungry. He had already 
drawn heavily on his reserve of strength. 

Yes, he would give it up. Just as well 
to die one way as another. What was the 
use of struggling against such odds any 
longer? He had almost turned to strike 
out for home, when the vision of his two 
curly-headed lads erying with hunger 
that he was powerless to appease, and 
the sad face of his young wife rose so 
vividly before him that he turned once. 
again. “‘God help me! it’s better to perish 
alone than to see ’em suffer.”” And once 
again he set out blindly on the quest. 

Heading for the nearest clumps of 
tuckamore, he carefully examined the 
ground all about, but found no signs. 
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He set off once more, closely scrutinizing 
drogue after drogue, as we call these 
small clumps of trees. On and on he 
wandered till suddenly a white mark like 
a fresh trail-blaze, low down on a young 
fir, caught his watchful eye. A closer 
examination showed that the bark had 
been notched by some sharp instrument 
— and in a moment more he was certain 
that some animal carrying a trap had 
been seeking shelter in the thicket. 
But there was none there now, and which 
way was he to go? What was he to 
do next? The land to the north of him 
was steep, rising eventually at the top to 
a jagged wilderness of high pinnacled 
rocks. To the southward it fell away ina 
long even slope to a large lake. The 
chances were all in favor of the fox hav- 
ing sought the shelter of the rocks. But 
there was no visible track. It might be 
exactly the wrong direction. The tortur- 
ing dilemma nearly drove him crazy. . 
Wouldn’t it be as well to take the easier 

path? But he decided to play the game 
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to the finish. Without exactly knowing 
why, or even how he got along, he began 
to climb the shoulder of the hill. He had 
not gone more than half a mile, when, 
as he topped the level of a low ridge, he 
thought he saw, away above him on the 
snow, a tiny black speck moving. A 
second more and he was sure of it. © 
Now began arace for life. His will was 
working at its best. He was really crazy 
now, but it was with tumultuous hope 
and maddening excitement. The mem- 
ory of fatigue, the fear of perishing 
alone, everything in heaven and earth 
had vanished from his consciousness. 
There on the hill above him and almost 
within his very grasp was the price of 
food for his loved ones. But with every 
second the gap was widening. Once the 
fox should gain the craggy summit there 
would be no hope of getting him. Tom 
was a great runner, and at any other time 
the issue would not have been in doubt 
for five minutes. But his will had flogged 
the willing muscles into action to the 
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very limit: of their power; their reserve 
was exhausted. Even as he started on 
the chase, his snowshoe caught in an un- 
noticed snag and he stumbled and fell. 
When he rose there was a dizziness in 
his head which prevented his seeing the 
speck. However, an agony of fear like 
the prick of a big spur sent him stum- 
bling along again. Another minute, and 
he sighted the speck moving away far 
above him on the hillside. 

Fortunately for Tom, it was a handi- 
cap race all round. The wretched fox, 
flying for his life, had to drag the heavy 
trap on his leg. He was stumbling and 
falling scarcely less frequently than his 
competitor in the race. Already the 
goal was in view, and it seemed as though 
the fox, as well as the man, recognized 
the winning-post, and each was straining 
every nerve to get an advantage. Now 
the man would gain, till a slip of his 
snowshoe in the rapidly increasing in- 
cline, or a further stumble from careless- 
ness and exhaustion, again made him 
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lose ground. Now the trailing trap, 
catching in a snag, would trip up the fox 
for a second with a round turn, and he 
_ would lose time snarling and biting at it. 
A couple of hundred yards ahead loomed 
the tangled labyrinth of huge rocks, torn 
by the iron foot of our winters from the 
massive peak that formed the summit of 
the hill above, — a huge moraine with 
endless rocky fortresses, a very plethora 
of cities of refuge, from any one of which 
the fugitive was well aware he could bark 
defiance at his enemy. On the whole, the 
man was gaining, but not fast enough to 
give him the victory, and without his 
realizing it, the fact was telling against 
him. At this moment a new element 
entered the arena. A _ sudden clear 
glimpse of the fox betrayed the dark, 
glossy coat of that doyen of our northern 
furs, a black silver. This is the prize of 
the North. With its capture the trapper 
not only wins his knightly spurs, but 
also money enough to keep him without 
fear of want for many a day to come. 
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Here was a man, himself half-fed and 
half-clad, his loved ones perishing by 
inches for the want of mere necessities 
at home, his future so black that he 
greatly preferred death to facing it, and 
here, almost in his hands, but yet slip- 
ping from his grasp, was food, clothing, 
rest from anxiety, and all he needed to 
make life contented. 

A madman is said to be capable of 
sudden superhuman feats of strength, the 
ill control of his nerve impulses making 
it possible for him to let every reserve go 
at the same moment. As Tom told me 
the story afterward, there was only one 
explanation of what happened. He must 
have gone stark mad. All he remembers 
was that something, he doesn’t know 
what, shot him forward up that last 
incline like an arrow from a bow. He 
recalls that somehow his snowshoes did 
not hold as the angle of the hill became 
too steep. But in spite of that on and 
on he went. He remembers the fox as it 
got into the mouth of a great cleft, turn- 
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ing and yelping at him, and that with 
one big jump he flung himself bodily 
upon it. And then oblivion. 

When he came to himself it was dark. 
At first he forgot where he was. He was 
miserably cold, his head was dizzy and 
aching, he was in the open, lying on the 
snow. Surely he had gone to sleep by 
mistake. There was something wet on 
his head. He put his hand to it, and 
examined it by thereflection of the moon- 
light — blood. Something must have 
hit him. Probably a rock had rolled 
down on him. Then suddenly his hand 
touched something cold which stuck fast 
to his wet finger, burning it like a red-hot 
iron. He tore it off and with it a piece 
of skin from his hand. But he felt no 
pain. A chain! What could a chain be 
doing there? A chain! Then suddenly it 
all flashed back into his mind: the mis- 
ery at home, the tramp, the lost trap, 
the struggle. But the fox — where was 
the fox? He tried to rise, but could not. 
So he crawled up on to his feet against 
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the face of the big rock, and stood for a 
moment swaying in the moonlight. Then, 
dropping on his knees in the snow, in 
an agony of unspoken supplication, he 
groped in under the rock to find if 
possibly the fox might still be there. 
Nothing but snow and rock met his 
touch. He listened, but no sound could 
be heard. It must have slipped the trap 
while he was unconscious, or perhaps 
gnawed itself free. Dizziness was over- 
coming Tom, and the night was getting 
darker. 

He was too weak to hope to get home, 
and the savage comfort came to his 
mind, ‘Well, it won’t make any differ- 
ence to me that I lost him”; and once 
more he sank down into his old place on 
the snow. Ugh! What was that? The 
chain again. He tore at it in mad anger 
to try and hurl it from him. But no, it 
would not move. He grabbed it in both 
hands and in senseless rage flung his 
weight into the strain. It gave slowly. 
It was fast to something: the trap, of 
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course. Why hadn’t he thought of that? 
At least, it should deceive no one else. 
He would hurl it into this rocky fastness 
where no one could ever find it — to lure 
another man to his undoing. But even 
as it came, a great heap of snow came 
with it, and, flinging his arms around it, 
Tom once more rose from his knees as 
he prepared to hurl it from him. But 
what was that? Surely God Almighty 
wouldn’t mock him now. The snow was 
soft in his arms, yet it certainly was hard 
in lumps. Something was projecting: 
a frozen stick. No, it wasn’t that; it was 
hairy. Once more he reeled and fell on 
the snow, as he realized that he held in 
his arms the dead body of the black fox. 

Exactly what followed is very hazy in 
his memory. Something had made him 
stronger. He supposes it was the uncon- 
querable determination to tell the good 
news. At first he pictured himself going 
straight home, and opening the door, 
with the fox in his arms. His strength 
seemed like that of ten as he thought of 
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the look on his wife’s face, and of the 
children when they found what it meant 
to them. No more hunger, no more of the 
-awiul anxiety which was worse than 
hunger. He thought of Jake’s joy and 
what he would say first. It was Jake 
who had fed him when he was hungry. 
He loved Jake with a man’s whole love. 
Oh! he could get back all right. He must 
get back if he fell dead at his own door. 

Cuddling the fox like a baby, he was 
able to get on his feet and start down the 
hill. The next thing he remembers was 
picking himself up out of some tucka- 
mores into which he had wandered. 
That reminded him. The tilt, the mail- 
man’s tilt in the green rudge could be 
only a short distance away. Of course he 
couldn’t get back as he was. He must 
get shelter till morning. It was trees he 
needed; trees to shelter him. The tilt! 
Why hadn’t he thought of it! And, once 
more climbing to his feet, he stumbled 
on into the night, clinging to his precious 
burden like a drowning man. 
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Elsie, his wife, had been anxious when 
he set out. She knew he wasn’t his real 
self. Only because it was as bad to stay 
as to go had she consented. She had 
persuaded him not to earry his gun. It 
was too heavy for him on such a long 
round. She needed it to fire for him if he 
was late. They all said there was no use 
in it, as there wasn’t a rabbit around, 
and besides it might frighten away foxes 
from the path. All the coast knew that 
Mark Gulliver had shot himself a year 
or two before, when his family were 
starving. Now she was glad she had 
kept it. She’d go over and see Jake. 
Jake would certainly know where to look 
for him even if night had overtaken him. 
And Jake — why, he’d go anywhere at 
any time for anybody, much more for 
Tom. 

Bertie and Johnnie were given a rather 
larger piece of bread — the merest smear 
of molasses disguised it. There had been 
no kerosene for a light for weeks, and — 
sleep kept them from thinking of hunger. 
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Only half-satisfied the children had cried 


themselves to sleep in their deep wooden 
bunks, before she locked their door and 
slipped over to Jake’s house. 

“Said he’d be back early, did he?” 
said Jake in his kindly way as poor Elsie 
explained her fears to him. “Well, sure 
it’s early yet if it is a bit dark. But I . 
"lows he’s changed his mind and is going 
to sleep in a tilt to-night.” 

“But he promised he wouldn’t,” 
urged the woman. “He promised, hit or 
miss, he wouldn’t leave me alone to- 
night. I can’t bear it, Jake, I tell you I 
can’t bear it. If he doesn’t get back by 
ten o’clock, I’m going to ask Jessie to let 
me bring the boys over. I must go after 
him. I can’t stay here, and he perishing.” 

“He won’t perish, lass,’ Jake an- 
swered; “‘there’s a thousand things as 
°ud make him stay on the path.” 

“I tell you, Jake, he’s in trouble. I 
know it as sure as I’m standing here. If 
he isn’t back by ten, may I bring Bertie 
and Johnnie over?” 
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“Yes, and welcome,” he answered. 
“But if it comes to going, why, you’d 
better let me go.” 

“No, no,” she replied. “‘I know the 
way the path runs, and if any one can 
find him, why, I can, if so be he’s lost.” 

The cheap wooden clock still pointed 
far from ten when once more Elsie trudged 
over to Jake’s with her bundle, one lad 
trotting beside her. Though Jake was 
himself all ready, there was no dissuading 
Elsie from going also. 

‘Jake,’ she said, “since I left you, 
I’m sure something’s wrong with Tom. 
I didn’t see him, but I heard him. He’s > 
out on the snow, and he wants me. [I’ve 
got some bread here and a little bit of 
raw tea. There’s nothing else in the 
house now.”’ And unbidden tears welled. 
in her eyes as she thought of the little 
she could give the husband of her love if 
she did find him. 

“Don’t fret, lass,” said Jake, “Pve 
put in a small bottle of molasses. ’Tis a 
pity there be no fat. But it’s no good 
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crying over it.”’ And, seeing she was de- 
termined to go, he said no more, but 
started out with her. 

It was getting light before they had 
visited their own ten-mile tilt, only to 
find it empty. Fortunately there was no 
wind, so that when this strange couple 
reached the spot where the last trap had 
been tailed, they had a complete riddle 
written in the snow to solve. 

_ Jake’s keen wits, however, soon read it 
rightly. 

“T° trap’s got lost,’ he said, “and 
Tom’s bin a long time lookin’ for un. 
Come on. We'll soon find him.” 

Another mile following his tracks and 
they found another and fresher trail 
crossing it. 

“It’s all right, Elsie, lass. That’s Tom 
coming back again. Us needn’t follow 
round. Us’ll follow the new track.”’ 

The new trail was far from being 
straight, and at the end of almost half a 
mile showed evidence of a struggle and a 


fall. 
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*‘ Just tripped on his shoes,” said Jake; 
and passed on without stopping. 

“Why did he wander about so?” 
asked Elsie after another period of 
silence. “Why, he walked right into the 
tuckamore here!” 

*“Oh! It was dark, I ’low,”’ answered 
Jake cheerily. “It’s terrible hard to go 
straight in the dark. You just shut your 
eyes and try. The only trouble is, I can’t 
quite make out what’s he aiming for. 
Reckon IT’ll climb t’ knoll while you 
rests yourself a bit.’”? And without more 
ado, he started off up the rocky piece of 
hill. On returning, he said briefly, “'T” 
general line is towards t’ green rudge. I 
thought maybe he’d gone for the tilt 
there. And anyhow, it’s time us cooked 
a kettle if us wants to keep going.” 

Though hunger and weariness and self 
were far enough from Elsie’s mind, Jake 
gave her no time to discuss the proposi- 
tion, and, having carefully marked where 
he could, if necessary, strike ‘Tom’s 
trail again, he branched off in the direc- 
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tion of the tilt. Elsie followed for all the 
world like a child. 

Another half-hour passed in silence, 
and then suddenly Jake, who was ahead, 
gave a joyous shout. 

“Come along, lass,” he said. “I 
thought as much. Here’s his trail, and 
he’s surely making for the tilt.”” “We 
might have saved the night’s wander- 
ing,” he thought, but was too generous 
to say so, and merely added,“ Tom 'll be 
main surprised to get visitors out here, 
if so be as he hasn’t left again.” 

Time took wings to itself now, and it 
only seemed a few moments before the 
poles marking the track to the tilt, which 
was hidden in the dense spruces, came 
into view. Jake, still ahead, went in 
without waiting, for the marks of the 
trail had revealed to him a far more 
anxious tale than he had shown. 

Tom was lying face down, stretched 
out on the big bed of spruce-tips — his 
arm still round the body of the beautiful 
silver fox. 
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A good blazing fire, some hot tea, and 
even dry loaf to eat soon made a differ- 
ence — and chafing his extremities soon 
brought back animation to them. He 
had not been wet and the depth of the 
soft spruce bed had fortunately afforded 
him some little heat. Before night the 
whole three were safely home, and all 
the village knew that Tom Marvin had 
caught a silver. 


Alas, you can’t keep a family on fox- 
meat, and even now that they had good 
value to exchange for food, it was a 
serious task to get it. The nearest station 
was a Hudson’s Bay Company’s post, 
nearly a hundred miles away. Almost all 
the dogs in the village had either died 
or been shot, as no one had any food with 
which to supply them. But all hands 
were interested, and enough half-fed 
animals were collected to enable Jake 
and Tom to set out for the iiglg ee s 
post. | 

It was two days’ journey as a rule with 
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an empty sledge, but it would surely take 
four days, coming back loaded, with the 
team available and the chances of bad 
weather. They hoped to drag back at 
least three barrels of flour, with fats and 
other supplies as well, so they were 
counting on a thousand pounds at the 
lowest reckoning. That meant the men 
would have to walk every step of the 
way back. 

As soon as the skin was dried, it was 
carefully packed, and the two men set 
out on their journey over mountain 
valleys and arms of the sea, as light- 
hearted and confident as school-boys. 
They should be back at least a full week 
before Christmas. 

But the appointed time came and 
went, and still there was no news of the 
sledge. It was only four days to Christ- 
mas when Uncle Joe sent out a relief 
party on foot, as there were no more dogs 
left in the settlement. 

The children, who had been expecting 
great things ever since the fox was caught, 
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had been buoyed up on the tiptoe of 
expectancy with tales of the “ wunnerful”’ 
Christmas they were going to have. 

“No, no; Christmas is Christmas,” 
said Uncle Joe. “I says it do matter. 
Why, if Santa Claus is to get to Noo 
Yawk on time, he’m obliged to pass here 
early. And if that there Jake don’t bring 
un along, I'll *low he'll never find this 
here cove t’ year.”’ 

The growing anxiety of the village was 
not diminished by the symptoms of still 
unsatisfied vital organs in the younger 
members of more than one family. The 
hope of a happy Christmas for the 
children had almost been abandoned, 
when on the morning of Christmas Eve 
one of the relief party dispatched for 
the purpose reported the joyful news 
that the loaded sledge was climbing the 
last range of hills on the home journey. 
The enfeebled dogs had been of little 
or no use. Moreover, half of them had 
been sacrificed to feed the others. At 
every uphill the sledge had to be un- 
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loaded, and the barrels literally rolled up 
to the top. Many a time since I have 
had to laugh as I thought of the two 
men solemnly starting a kind of egg- 
and-spoon race, as they pushed their 
flour barrels up over the long steep hill- 
sides. 

But everything has to come to an end, 
and before sundown the salvo of the last 
charges of powder in Peace Haven an- 
nounced the safe return of the expedi- 
_tion. No time was lost in packing and 
all night was lost in cooking. But, at any 
rate, Elsie and Jessie and all the other 
good mothers had something ready for 
the day of days. 

“It seldom rains but it pours,” they 
say — and it seemed so in this case. 
Late in the evening, while the attention 
of the village was occupied with their 
‘sledge from the north, a noise of shouting 
and of bells announced the arrival of 
another team, from the south. Before 
any one could say a word a great team 
of Eskimo dogs, with a driver in Eskimo 
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dress and a tall, bearded man in furs, 
had drawn up at Uncle Joe’s door. 

“Come right in quick, Doctor,” said 
the old man. “‘We’re just looking for 
Santa Claus, and I don’t know but you’s 
him. Come right in.’ And in the doc- 
tor promptly went, needing, indeed, no 
second invitation after his long journey. 

The plot was soon hatched, Uncle Joe 
being chief conspirator. “‘T’ box what 
t’ steamer left for you in the fall, Doctor 
— [ve got it right here. But, of course, 
there’s no knowing what’s in un.”’ 

“Is it very heavy, Uncle Joe?” 

“Well, now, it is and it ain’t. [Pm 
thinkin’ there’s something beyand 
tinned meat in he.” 

The box was soon brought in and duly 
opened. Fortunately I had noticed in 
Peace Haven, as in many other places on 
the Labrador, that, beyond cotton reels 
and other educational but somewhat un- 
satisfactory substitutes, toys were char- 
acterized almost entirely by their ab- 
sence. Here and there a cheap painted 
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effigy could be seen perched high up on 
the wall, well out of reach of the children 
— a precaution probably as salutary for 
the doll as for the infant. But I had tried 
to remember this shortage, and before 
even a tin of milk appeared, a large 
parcel of toys containing many dolls was 
discovered. 

The midnight round of Santa Claus; 
the excitement and shouting in the morn- 
ing; the full meals at which you might 
eat all you liked, but of course couldn’t; 
the magic lantern slides shown by the 
doctor in the schoolhouse in the eve- 
ning — are possibly just so many negli- 
gible quantities in the economy of the 
universe. But they were not in the annals 
of Peace Haven. Joy filled the heart of 
Bertie as he clasped to his breast his new 
calico cat as tightly as had poor Tom the 
silver fox; bliss reigned in the soul of 
Johnnie as he strutted from house to 
house to show his cronies the first Teddy 
bear that ever braved the climate of our 
Northland; while to the hearts of Jake 
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and his good wife, of Tom and Elsie, of 
Uncle Joe and all the grown-ups in the 
village, not excluding the doctor and the 
dogs, to whom had been given an extra 
portion, came the “Salaam” of Him 
whose Birthday they were keeping, a 
present which can be given, but never 
purchased. 


THREE EYES 


THREE EYES 


“Ir’s no good, master. If you don’t go 
ahead and break the path with your long 
legs, [can’t goa step farther’? — and my 
beautiful leading dog Snowball fairly sat 
down on her haunches and faced me. It 
was her appealing eyes that spoke, of 
course, but their “say-so”’ means more 
than any amount of talk does. Truth to 
say, I was not surprised, for the bottom- 
less light snow had compelled us to walk 
ahead on our racquets since dawn, the 
heavy sleigh had completely beaten out 
the dogs, and we were all of us about 
‘all in,” as they say on the Coast. 
Bidding the team sit down, I climbed 
through the wood on one side of the hill 
which we were skirting, so as to try and 
make out our position. Soon, to my 
infinite satisfaction, I found that we 
were on the bluff of the sea-cliffs, and 
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that away below us the sparkle of a 
small light was visible. 

“Surely, that’s Jerry Scanlan’s cot- 
tage just below us, Snowball,” I said on 
returning to the team. “Pull yourselves 
together for the last bit. We can almost 
roll on to it from the bluff.” 

Without a word of remonstrance, she 
uncurled herself from the hole she had 
made in the snow, snapped out a call to 
the team, and waded off once more chest- 
high through the endless drift. 

““A day’s rest won’t hurt ’em,”’ said 
Jerry to me the next morning, as I stood 
on the porch receiving the morning sal- 
utations of my dogs. “Nor you either,” 
he added. “‘There be plenty of good 
herrin’ for the dogs, and you and me can 
have a day’s swatchin’’’ — which means 
trying to shoot old seals in the holes of 
water among the pack ice. “I'll give ’°em 
two feeds to-day if you'll stay,” he went 
on, seeing me hesitate, “and they'll do 
two days’ work in one to-morrow.” 

**'There’s more logic than there sounds 
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m that,’ I mused, as I noted how my 
dogs, well nourished when winter work 
began, now showed the anatomy of their 
ribs. 

“Very well, feed ’em now, Jerry,” I 
answered, which of course meant that 
you could not drive them any more that 
day. 

As we started out on the floe, I was 
surprised to find a large white, gray- 
whiskered dog, with a single rakish black 
patch over oneeye, which had earned him 
the sobriquet of “‘ Three Eyes,” following 
us. He had on his harness, with a long 
trace trailing behind. 

*Frighten the seals, won’t he, Jerry?” 
I called out, thinking he had not noticed 
the dog. 

“Don’t you believe it, Doctor. I 
wouldn’t go without him for fifty dol- 
lars.” 

After a long and unsuccessful day on 
the ice, the wind being too much on 
shore, and the “swatches,” or open 
water, being mostly closed, as we sat 
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before the crackling log fire I suddenly 
became aware that the big white dog was 
stretched out under the table. I had 
never seen a sledge dog inside a house 
before. 

“Is Three Eyes allowed in the house?”’ 
I asked; “‘because he’s under the table.” 

**That’s his right, Doctor,” said Jerry, 
‘ever since he saved my life.” 

You can generally tell something about 
a man himself if you know his dog, and 
I was sure that if Three Eyes was a 
reflection of Jerry, he was worth closer 
acquaintance. 

“Tell me something about the dog, 
Jerry. How did he save your life?”’ 

*“T’m reckonin’ he’s done it more than 
once, Doctor. He’s a traveled dog, is 
Three Eyes. He’s been to France, too. 
One of them Frenchmen that comes out 
in the summer fishin’ heard about the 
dog, and one day I couldn’t find him 
anywhere. After two or three days I 
started out to look for him, but he was 
nowhere to be found, and it wasn’t till 
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some of the ships had left that a man up 
and told me he’d seen Three Eyes on the 
Belle Marie, when he was aboard getting 
a bottle of wine for his wife. Brother Jim 
was just going South in our schooner for 
supplies, and I sent a telegram by him, 
to be sent to France to ask them to look 
out for the dog. Well, sir, I heard no 
more about it till one day just about a 
year later, when in walks Three Eyes 
all by himself, waggin’ his tail, as if he’d 
just been for a little walk round the 
house, instead of halfway round the 
world. A French captain told me after 
that the customs officer had seized the 
dog when the Belle Marie came to Havre, 
and had sent him back by my old friend 
Captain Denis. The skipper had landed 
him about four miles from home as he 
passed along the Coast, and Three Eyes 
had just walked home by himself. 
“Them was the days of my poverty, 
Doctor. Us had a hard family, six boys 
and four girls, and all small, too. The 
traders had it all their own way them 
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times. Provisions was that high that us 
was on a dry diet more than once by 
New Year’s. And clothin’ — well, that 
was mostly beyond reach altogether. 
The only chance us had for fresh food 
before t’ fish set in in June was seals and 
ducks, and they don’t come down till 
late in April; so you may believe that 
Three Eyes knew all about swiles. He’d 
dive down in three fathoms o’ water for 
a cent any time, and more than one was 
the swile that he brought me up from the 
bottom in t’ fall before they gets fat 
enough to float by theirselves. ve had 
many dogs in my time, — good dogs, 
mind you, too, — but none quite like 
Three Eyes. If you loses your way in a 


blizzard, you can just leave it to Three 


Eyes, and he’ll take you right home. If 
you shoots anything in the water, never 
mind how rough, you can bet Three 
Eyes’ll bring it. If you drops anything 
off the komatik, you can just send him 
back, and he’ll find it for you if ’tis a 
mile behind. I takes him fishin’ because 
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if I lose a fish off t’ hook, Three Eyes’ll 
go in after it, and mostly get him too. 
*Deed, I wouldn’t be here yarnin’ to- 
night if it wasn’t for that great white 
brute there under the table.” 

At this remark the dog’s eyes looked 
up, though his chin remained glued to 
the floor between his great furry paws, 
and he seemed to smile as he pretended 
to sleep again. 

“Come New Year there was nothin’ in 
the cupboard, and for tea us was drinkin’ 
the spruce-tops and boilin’ water. When 
March came in, flour was scarce enough, 
too, and if us couldn’t get swiles it looked 
like starvation. February had gone out 
blustersome, and there was nothin’ but 
the open water left — not a whelpin’- 
pan to hold e’er an old harp to have her 
young on, however much she might ha’ 
wanted it. At last, however, the winds 
shifted, and the ice began to run in. It 
was long before dawnin’ next day when 
me and Three Eyes was out lookin’ for 
swiles. The wind had pinned the run- 
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nin’ ice ag’in’ the standin’ edge, and it 
looked good swilin’ ice, too. I thought it 
was as well to die one way as another, 
and so here goes — and we started out 
across the floe. 

** As luck would have it, there wasn’t a 
sign o’ swiles near to, but Three Eyes 
was rangin’ ahead and searchin’ every- 
where. When he was about three miles 
out he gave tongue, and soon I had a 
dozen fine old fellows, and two or three 
white-coats killed, close to the outer 
edge. 

**T didn’t like t’ look o’ things too well, 
for I felt sure t’ wind had veered by the 
feelin’ in the air. So I laced up one for 
Three Eyes, and started off as hard as I 
could go, haulin’ one myself. I knew 
right then t’ wind had really changed, for 
it were right ahead again, and what’s 
more I knew that if it shifted the ice off 
even a few yards, us’d have little chance 
of ever seein’ home again. I reckon that 
must have made me careless, for I had 
barely time to see us was on black ice 
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before in she goes, and I was strugglin’ 
in the water. I can’t swim, Doctor; tv’ 
water’s too cold down here to learn, but 
somehow I got hold of t’ edge and hung 
on. But there was no gettin’ out for me; 
t’ heavy pans is far too high out o’ water 
—and so I thought t’ end had come, 
and I tell you I thought of the wife and 
children. It so happened Three Eyes had 
better sense, and had gone round the 
young ice. He must have missed me 
right off, for though he was haulin’ a 
heavy old dog harp, he was on the near- 
est pan starin’ right at me when I got 
my eyes clear o’ water. As I minds it 
now, he must have done his thinkin’ 
quick, knowin’ I couldn’t last many 
seconds in that water. For almost before 
I knew what had happened, he had 
heaved me the line that was fast to the 
swile, mind you, and as soon as he felt 
me catch hold, he started to haul me out 
o t’ water. What he really done was to 
run round and round t’ hole quite quick 
like, and t’ line which was. fast to t’ old 
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harp at t’ other end, just had to come 
into my hands. | 

“T thinks still, Doctor, he thought it 
out hisself, for he isn’t much of a dog for 
talk and show, as you knows, but that 
time he fairly let hisself go. Well, us 
was hurryin’ all we knowed how before 
that happened, but now I had to cut the 
swile loose and run for my life. My 
clothes was freezin’ like boards, and even 
that little time lost might mean that we 
wouldn’t be able to land. And land us 
did only by God’s mercy. For instead of 
the whole floe goin’ straight off, it had 
wheeled round, and though there was 
open water all round when us reached t’ 
edge, by runnin’ along us just got a 
corner that touched t’ shore ice as it 
wheeled, and so got home safe, glad 
enough, even though us had no swile, 
and only dry flour again that night for 
supper. Only Three Eyes seemed un- 
happy, somehow, though you may be 
sure he got all I had to give him to © 
eat, but I guess he was wishin’ he had 
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had his supper before he left those 
swiles. 

“Well, sir, t’ next day, and t’ next day, 
and t’ day after that, Three Eyes and me 
was out from daylight till dark lookin’ 
for them swiles, or any others that we 
could find. But no luck came along, and 
I was so sure that that ice had gone that 
I had given up hope altogether. So the 
next day I never went out at all. I never 
mistrusted either but that Three Eyes 
was home, too, that morning, till just 
about midday, when I called, but couldn’t 
find a sign of him. No one had seen him 
goin’ out, and if he left that day he must 
have started before daylight. 

“Anyhow, when I went out on t’ cliff 
to look for him, I saw him gallopin’ 
home along t’ edge, just as hard as he 
could come. Of course you may say that 
dogs can’t talk, Doctor, but that’s just 
the difference, — Three Eyes can mostly 
make you understand what it is he 
wants. He soon told me, anyhow, that 
he wanted me to come along. So I gets 
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my gun right off, and away I goes after 
him, runnin’ just all I could to keep up, 
too. 

““There’s a small island that’s little 
better than a lot of cobbly rocks off t’ 
south end o’ t’ main island — lyin’ out, 
I guess, some few hundred yards from 
the beach. That was all I could see 
besides ice when we got at last to t’ 
land’s end. But Three Eyes didn’t stop 
there — down he goes, jumps right in off 
t’? edge, and swims off to t’ rocks. Well, 
sir, when he came back, all I knew was 
that he had had his supper, and it had 
been swile-meat, too. 

‘“That’s how he told me where those 
swiles had gone. Next day me and all the 
boys hauled t’ punt down to t’ edge, and 
went off in her. Sure enough, there 
were our swiles. When that floe wheeled, 
t? outer edge must have stuck right on 
the point of the island, and then gone on, 
leavin’ the pans with our swiles jammed 
against the little island. Anyhow, there 
was six old harps and four white-coats. 
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I minds t’ number as if it was yesterday; 
and that was meat enough for our 
crowd, whatever else happened, to tide 
us till t’ fish struck in, or t’ traders came 
back with summer supplies. 

“Lie down, there, Three Eyes,” he 
added in the same breath; and I noticed 
for the first time that the dog had got 
up while he was finishing the story, and 
was pressing his chin down on Jerry’s 
knee to attract his attention, while his 
bright eyes were fixed motionlessly on 
Jerry’s. They said, quite intelligently, 
“That’s all right, master. I only wish I 
had the chance to do it all over again.” 

I noticed also that Jerry rubbed the 
dog’s head even while he pretended to 
scold him. And I don’t think tears were 
far from Jerry’s eyes either. But then, 
the logs were burning a little low, and 
he wasn’t looking my way. 
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